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steered both Britain and the Continent clear of a
general Turkish war (1840).

It was faced, however, by a great deal of formidable
disaffection at home. On the one hand, the labouring
class, disappointed at the effect of the Reform Act and
infuriated by the consequences of the new Poor Law,
organised themselves under such leaders as William
Lovett and Fergus O'Connor, and started the agitation
for the Charter. On the other hand, the manufacturing
middle class, eager to lower their costs of production,
to extend their markets, and to improve the condition
of their workpeople, began, under Richard Cobden and
his colleagues, to clamour .for the repeal of the Corn
Laws and for the general freedom of trade. The
Cabinet was torn by dissensions respecting both
democracy and fiscal policy.

One circumstance, however, in 1837, greatly
strengthened Melbourne's position and undoubtedly
extended the term of his power. In that year (June 20;
William IV., who had never liked or trusted him, died.
The crown passed to Victoria, daughter of William's
younger brother, Edward, Duke of Kent, fourth son
of George III. The young Queen, who had only just
passed her eighteenth birthday, found in Melbourne a
friend and adviser of infinite consideration and charm.
A relationship almost like that of father and daughter
sprang up between the two; Melbourne's character,
hitherto somewhat slack and cynical, was energised and
purified by his new responsibilities; the Queen, on her
side, received from the wise old worldling lessons in
the nature and operation of constitutional monarchy
that were of incalculable value to her all her reigp.

That the Queen needed such lessons was manifested
in 1839 by the curious ** bedchamber " controversy that
for some weeks -agitated the political world. In the
spring of that year Melbourne's majority in the House
of Commons sank to so low a figure that in May he
felt it best to resign. The Queen, having said farewell